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FIFTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


SCHOOLS OF HELLAS. 


An essay on the Practice and Theow of Ancient Greek Education 
from 600 to 300 B.C. 


By KENNETH J. FREEMAN. 


Edited by M. J. RENDALL, LL.D. With a Preface by 
A. W. VERRALL, Litt.Doc. 


The Times Literary Supplement writes :— 


It is no small tribute to the high merit of the late Mr. K. J. Freeman’s 
work that, in spite of the limitations which its original purpose as a thesis 
for a Trinity Fellowship imposed on its form and the misfortune of Mr. 
Freeman’s early death before he had had time to prepare the thesis for publication, 
his “Schools of Hellas” should now have passed into its third edition and 
should still retain all its freshness and charm. In matter and style, with 
its happy vase illustrations, it is an attractive book. For all who aspire to 
classical scholarship—and to many who have already gone far in that branch 
of learning—it offers much useful and practical information on the various 
stages of Greek education—its systems, and their merits and blemishes—which 
se will not find in so full and palatable a form elsewhere; for Mr. Freeman’s 
book remains the best, as in 1907 it was the first, on the subject in the English 
language. But Mr. Freeman had a wider interest than things Greek alone. 
In particular, his enthusiasm for the higher ideals of education prompted him 
to pause repeatedly and to point, by apt illustrations and contrasts, the moral 
for modern times, in a way which has appealed beyond the inner circle of 
classical scholars to a wider public of those who appreciate the legacy of 
Classical Greece; and, as the success of such a book as this shows, their number 


is by no means small. 
7s. 6d. net. 
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Memorabilia. 


HE Morning Post of Aug. 9 contains ‘an 
interesting article, from the pen of Mr. 
William Miller, about Sophie de Marbois, 
the Duchess of Piacenza, whose eccentric 
and romantic life rivals, perhaps even out- 
does, that of Lady Hester Stanhope, whom 
she took as a model. She was the daughter 
of a French diplomatist, born in Philadel- 
phia in 1785; she died at Athens in 1854. 
Her lonely tomb stands on Mt. Pentelicus, 
near the monastery of Penteli. Edouard 
About in ‘La Gréce Contemporaine,’ and 
Sir Thomas Wyse in ‘Impressions of 
Greece,’ have much to say of her, and a 
fuller account of her is to be given to the 
world by M. Kampouroglos. She came to 
Greece in 1829, with her only daughter, 
turning her back in disgust upon France 
and also upon her husband the Duke of 
Piacenza. She occupied herself much with 
works of benevolence, directed, however, to 
the aid not of the poor but of the rich or 
the once rich. The loss of her child and 
the destruction of her villa on Mt. Pente- 
licus accentuated her eccentricity, but she 
was so much beloved by her neighbours that 
once, when she was captured by a brigand, 
the whole village of Chalandri rushed to 
her rescue. She had previously maae them 
a road; in acknowledgment of this service 
she built them a public wash-house. 
She drove about accompanied by huge 
white dogs who kept beggars away from her 
and were reputed to kill one of these every 
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‘year. Her two favourite dogs were killed 
| after her death by her own wish and laid 
| beside her grave. She was plagued by the 
fear of being buried alive, and therefore, 
of death; but believed that as long as there 
was a house of hers building but unfinished, 
she could not die. She therefore lived in a 
half-built house, and was always building 
others, which were never finished, and which 
exist on the mountain to this day. She 
consented to receive distinguished visitors 
to Greece, and Sir Thonias Wyse spent three 
summers in one of her-houses. He describes 
her as clad in a sort of classical costume 
fastened on the shoulder by a. fibula and 
with a large white veil upon her head, a 
description borne out by her portrait in the 
collection of the Historical and Ethnolog- 
ical Society. 


AN important and most welcome announce- 

ment appears in The Times of Aug. 12: 
the Office of Works is taking steps to have 
Hadrian’s Wall scheduled with a view to 
its preservation. The effect of this is that 
owners or occupiers of land over which the 
wall passes must obtain authority from the 
Department for any interference with it, 
;and are held liable for the repair of any 
damages. 


| THE Press on Aug. 12 has the announce- 
ment from Paris that the French Acad- 
emy has now completed the first volume 
(A—H) of its great Dictionary of the 
French language. The first edition of a 
| dictionary carrying the authority of the 
Academy was published in 1694, after 45 
years of work. Up to 1877 six other edi- 
i tions were produced, and the new work, 
_ begun im 1878, is based on the 1877 edition. 
The revision nevessary in order to take 
| account of the changes and additions which 
have taken place during 46 years, is now 
| proceeding, and it is expected that the 
| volume will be published about next Easter. 
| 
| 
| T° the Zoological section of the British 
| Association assembled this year at 
| Toronto Dr. E. M. Walker, Professor there 
'of entomology, communicated the discovery 
| of a new insect, which has had to be raised 
| to the position of a new type, there being 
|no known family into which it can be fitted. 
| It was found in 1913 on Sulphur Moun- 
| tain, Alberta—a small, wingless thing run- 
| ning about like a centipede under stones at 
ian altitude of about 6,500ft. It looked like: 
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a fish-insect, but with a long wilde 
and turns out, on further study, to belong | 
genuinely to the orthoptera, though of a 


form which the hiologist calls ancient and 
generalised. 
Another interesting communication was 


that made by Professor J. W. Russell of 
the University of Western Ontario, of his 
discovery of the skeleton of a mastodon ina 
position where there was no peaty material 
to act as preservative. He showed that the 
condition of the bones indicated that the 
animal must have died quite recently. 


NHE Yorkshire Post of Aug. 11 

that the skipper of the Celurca, a 
Scotch drifter, came into port «et Guiimsby 
on the previous Saturday flying a green 
pennant and carrying a golden yg ai her 
masthead. Well-informed fishermen, per- 
ceiving this, made haste to touch cold i1on, 
in order to avert disaster, for among fisher- 
men the pig is reckoned so unlucky that 
the mere utterance of its name is) an 
offence, and anything green on board fish- 


relates 


ing-craft betokens alinost criminal folly. 
The skipper, in reply to remonstrance, said 
his father had carried that pig and _ that 


pennant for twenty years at the mast-head 
of his boat the Guide Me, which had met 
with wonderful good fortune, wherefore he 
had transferred them to the Celurea in 
hopes they would continue to bring good 
Juck. 
IVE weeks ago we had the pleasure of 
congratulating Srre Harry Poanp 
upon the completion of his 95th year. It 
is an age which adds lustre to every act, 
and at every turn produces a ‘‘ record.”” A 
‘record ’? must surely, we think, have been 
made by the lengthy and able letter which 
appeared over Str Harry’s signature in 
The Times of Aug. 7. We do not recall any 
ciate example—since Nestor himself !—of 
counsel on an important public matter 
being given to his fellow-countrymen by a 
man of those years. The letter contains a 
proposal to suspend a coroner’s inquest in 
cases where prosecution for murder or man- 
slaughter has begun. 


HE Times for Aug. 12 and Aug. 13 
should be noted by those who follow 


the progress of excavation in different parts 
of the world. At the former date is a 
report of the discoveries at Folkestone, 
villas, which come 
another at one 


where two large Roman 
within 20 yards of one 


| At the latter 


| Spartan 


(HE 


| point but have no connection, have — been 
opened up. The chief interest of one is its 
bathroom with an exceptional hypocaust: 
that of the other a large tessellated floor, 
date The Times prints an 
wccount of the important finds at Sparta, 
where the main site of the digging during 
this summer has been the theatre. Here 
the most important find wis a series of 
inscriptions on the eastern retaining wall 
of the theatre, which preserve lists of the 
magistrates in office early in the 
second century A.D. 
American four-masted schooner Govy- 
ernor Par has been derelict and adrift 
for some months, and a menace to Atlantic 
shipping. She was eicountered early on 
tha 8th inst., in 38.84 jat., 11.11 west long., 
by the Zara homeward bound. A_ life-boat 
was sent out to examine her. No trace of 
life aboard; water-logged; timber cargo so 
swollen as almost to force the decks apart; 
impossible to sink her. So with two drums 
of paraffin from the Zara and oil from her 
own engines, she was set afire first in the 
forecastle, then amidships, and was blazing 
well when the Zara, after two hours in her 
company, steamed away. 


HE Journal. of the Friends’ Historical 
Society, under ‘ Leading the way” has 
a series of sketches of Quaker achievements. 
Here are Dr. William Thornton, an ama- 
teur architect, who furnished the plans for 
the Capitol at Washington; Lindley Mur- 
ray whose principal work need not 
even be mentioned; and Jethro Wood, the 
inventor of the cast iron plough. In the 
sixties of last century a father and son 
resigned membership among Friends because 
the Friends disapproved of their taking 
their Bibles to meeting with them. 
HE Jrish Times gives a full report of last 
Saturday’s Tailteann ceremony of crown- 
ing with bay the Irish writers (resident in 


' Ireland) who were judged to have done best 


within the last three years, in scholarship, 
fiction and poetry. Mr. Stephen MacKenna 
carried off the crown for scholarship by his 
translation of Plotinus; and Mr. Chester- 
ton, speaking of this, is made to say, “A 
positive achievement like Mr. MacKenna’s 
great translation of Plotinus could never 
be called mere destruction.’”?> As we «i- 
sider this statement we get “hat sme feel- 
ing of having been tossed which en Irish 


‘bull of the true species produces. 
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Literary and Historical 


N otes. 


DEPOSITIONS ABOUT THE POPISH 
PLOT. 
(From the Shaftesbury Papers, Bundle 43). 

PUNDLE 43 of the Shaftesbury Papers at 

the Record Office has never yet been 
catalogued or described, yet some of these 
documents are of the first importance as 
regards the origin of the Popish Plot. 

Two things are clearly proved by them. 
One is that the House of Lords MSS. by 
no means contain all the depositions taken, 
and the other is that Shaftesbury must 
have destroyed a number of documents. The 
mutilated notes of en examination of 
Edward Linnet. and the fragment of a letter 
by Thomas Hariot bear evidence of this. 

Linnet’s examination is particularly 
interesting. Up to the present, all writers 
have assumed, on the authority of the 
Lords’ MSS. that two men, Bromwell, a 
baker, and Walters, a farrier, both of St. 
Giles’s, found the body of Sir Rdmund Berry 
Godfrey, near Primrose Hill, on Oct. 17, 
1678. The following document proves that 


there was a third man present, whose name | 


before been mentioned : 

by the D. of Bucks. 

lives in St. 

lives in St. 
Gyles came 


has never 

Edw. Linnett’s exam. 
Ned Linnet, a butcher that 
Gyles, with whom nabers that 
Gyles, and a baker that lives in St. 
to loose a cow at Smiths house, and 
nabers and the baker came to Rawsons house to 
hespeake a pig, stayed there three howers 
before they spoke of gloves and a stick and a 
scabard they saw lying in a field a stones cast 
from the way to Rawsons house from Smith or 
from every other roade or byway. As soon as 
they came in they told him of the gloves and 
stick and scabard, and then 3 howers after 
they went with Rawson to looke (at) the gloves 
and stick halfe a mile off, and they were to 
have a shilling to drinke of the man_ that 
owned the stick and gloves and scabard. 
Quere, why they should thinke a man was 3 
howers at untrusse, and what they think a 
man should do with a sword when he goes to 
untrusse. 

Rawson says when he stopped to take up the 
scabard, hee saw a man dead and told it 
them, ohare the baker said, ‘ Pray God,’ 
it bee not Sir Edmund Godfrey.’ When they 
came near the body. the baker sayd, ‘ What 
{End Ss. ] 


officer shall we have.’ 


A second document, 
tuns as follows :— 


by Thomas Hariot, 
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Paper endorsed, ‘‘ Mr. ffarinton’s 


31 Oct., 1678. 


Sr, It was almost night before I mett wth 
Mr. Hempson, who (as I informed you) gave 
me the account of the man that followed the 
coach and hous’d Sir Edmund—bury Godfrey 
in St. Gyles’s, and waited for him at the doore 
from 12 to 5 a clock of that fatall Saturday. 
Wee sent for Mr. Raworth an haberdasher of 
Salisbury Court Corner in ffleet 
Streete, who was not at home. So that about 
7 a clocke we went to his house and found him, 
who acknowledged himself to have given Mr. 
—- the Relacon and sent for a neighbour 
of the same trade, one Mr. Hall, from whom 
he had it. Mr. Hall was told it by Mr. Wm. 
ffarington a Noncontormist conventicler, whose 
house is in Blackfrvers, whether [sic] we sent 
for him twice before he came once, who, when 
come, excused his not coming at first, for that 
he was going to bed, and owned the relating 
of it to Mr. Hi ill. Adding that he had already 
given information of it to. the Councell, desired 
me to forbeare questioning him, beg’d that 
his coming to us might not be divulg’d, for 
that he (by reason of a third person who could 
not for the present be spoken withall) was not 
ripe for a discovery. Yet, doubted not but he 


paper, 


should, within a day or two, or 3 at furthest, 
to the satisfaction and satety (which were 
his own words) of the King and Nation. Now, 


that it may prove as he promises is the most 
fervent wish of, Sr, 
your most hearty and humblest servant, 
Tho. Hariot. 


Islington, the 

31st of Octobr, 

1678. 

[The words italicised are in a different 
handwriting]. 

The tracing of this business was by thomas 
Hariot, of Islington, Esqr., One of this Maties 
Justices of the Peace for this County and the 
acknowledgmt of the severall persons above 
menconed was in the prece of the said Mr. 
Hariot, Mr. William Hart. cryer of Hicks Hall, 
Mr. Samuel Lynn, High constable at the 
upper end of St. John’s streete, whome Mr. 
Hariot took along with him, who sent for the 
said Mr. Raworth, Hall and ffarington to the 
Globe Tavern at the evening and hour of the 
day in the paragraph above written; which was 
part of a letter sent to Charles Cheyne Esqr. 
an Honble. Member of the House of Comons. 


The depositions of Fowler, Corall, Floyd 
and Woodhouse prove the origin of the 
legend of a Somerset House murder of God- 
frey. From them it seems that the first 
intention was to prove that Godfrey’s body 
was carried thence in a coach This plan 
was defeated by the refusal of Corall to 
swear what was desired. He was impris- 
ened for three months. Further particulars 
about this unfortunate man can be gathered 
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from Mrs. Collier’s ‘ Malice Defeated’ (in 
1680). The origin of the Somerset House 
jegend appears to be due to Sir Thomas 
Armstrong, who appeared before the Lords’ 
Committee on Oct. 24 (House of Lords MSS. 


in the Hist. MSS. Commission Eleventh 
Report, Appendix Part ii. p. 46) with 


a story of a coachman being compelled to 
drive to Primrose Hill. 
Mathias Fowler, ead. Nov. 1, 1678 
Sir E. Godfrey. 
Nov. 1, 1678. Present the D. of Bucks, Earle of 
Shaftesbury, Earle of Essex, Ld. Bp. of London. 


Mathias Fowler of the halfe moon Tavern 
Cheapside sworne. Examined sayth. That the 
30th of GQctober last a coachman Francis Corall 
sayd at his house yt he escaped carying Sir 
Edm. Bury Godfrey’s body as he beleeved, and 
being asked how, he sayd 4 gents mett him 
neare St. Clements Church with swords drawne 
and would have come into his coach, but he 
told them his axle tree was broke, then he saw 
these four take another hackney coach and two 
of them gett into the boxe and blinded the 
coachman by putting a cloake before his eyes 
and held his hands and the others drove the 
coach. And this deponent warning the sd. 
Francis Corall to take heed what he sayd, he 
agane repeated the same narrative, though 
your deponent told him it was dangerous tor 
him to say it or your deponent to hear it. The 
sayd Francis further told the deponent that 
the coachman that carried them complayned 
that he found a great weight behind his coach 
and asked what it was, and they asked what 
was that to him. He complained that it would 
break his coach and kill his horses, they 
answered they would pay for them, but if he 
made any noyse or disturbance they would 
pistoll him. And the other two persons held 
up the body as he beleeved that was tyed behind 
the coach with sticks and the coachman was 
gone two houres and they gave him twelve 
shillings. Your deponents wife asked him 
whether he could remember any of the 4 men’s 
faces that came to him with their swords 
drawn. He sayd, ‘ Yes,’ and told us that the 
coachman was then in the Gatehouse, prisoner ; 
and being asked whether he had _ discoursed 
the coachman in prison he sayd ‘ No,’ but he 
had discoursed his wife. 

The number of the said Francis’ coach is 56, 
and after this discourse he slipped away with- 
out his fare for whom he waited. 

Francis Corall, coachman, sworne and exam- 
ined saith. That [Ends.] 


Francis Corall’s examn. Nov. 1, 78. 
Nov. 1 1678, Francis Corall. That he was 


called by 4 men and he said his axle tree was 
broke, and they bid him go and be damned. 
John Wright is the coachman that drove, the | 
woman that lives at the Crown alehouse by 
Clemens Church told him that the coachman 
complained of the weight behind Tis coach and 
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had 12s for his pains, he says two of the 4 men 
he would know if he sees them. One was a 
little man in a gray coat and brown periwig 
and the other a full bodied man. He says two 
coaches run for it when the 4 men called and 
run towards the Maypole. It was about 1 
at night. 


Nov. 4, 78. 


He saith that he carried one Mr. Williams 
on Wednesday was fortnight to Bowe and re 
turned about 9 of the clock. Mr. Williams lives 
in the lane That John Wrights brother living 
in the Charing Cross Haymarket, told this ex- 
amint that his brother coachman was like to 
come to preferment, for he was to have £300 for 
discovering the murder of Sir. Edm. Godfrey, 
He saw one of the 4 could stop the coach, but 
it was from Clements Church to the Maypole. 
Floyd’s deposition, 17 Nor. 1678, Sir Edmund 

Bury Godfrey. 

Richard Floyd, porter, swears that on Wed- 
nesday before Sir Edmund Bury Godtrey was 
found about ten of the clock at night, he was 
passing by Somerset House, when he saw a 
gentleman that met his friend, who told him 
in his hearing that he was just come out of 
Somerset House and that Robin the porter 
[Roberts was the name of the porter at the 
Water Gate, who was not attacked until 1680} 
was their good friend and took great care of 
their business and that he had told him Sir 
Edmund Bury Godfrey was brought thither by 
him and his friends, and that the Council was 
then sitting about taking away his life, and 
that he thought they had done it, or were very 
near it. And he would have his friend go into 
Somerset House, to speak with Robin, but he 
refused, saying if the Council was sitting it 
would be to no purpose, but he would calf on 
the morrow. So they two walked along towards 
Fleet St, the said Floyd following them, who 
heard the same man say, as he walked along, 
that the best of their things and the best of 
their concerns was carried over to the new 
buildings (pointing towards Eagle Court [where 
James Thompson, the Catholic bookseller lived)) 
and they would come to Robin the porter next 
| day and if then their business were done they 
| mattered not coming any more, for they would 
| consider of another place to do their business 
jin. Then they looked back and seeing him fol- 
lowing with a link, they left their discourse 
| and he followed them no further. 
| Then he was taken soon after that to light a 
| gentleman to Fleet street and. coming back 
| towards Somerset House, he heard them calling 
| about for a coach at Somerset House gate and a 
| coach came immediately from towatds Exeter 
| House, and they bid him turn about immedi- 
| ately with all the haste they could, which he 
| did. Thereupon the great gates were all opened 
and he was stopt by a person in a Campagne 
coat, who struck him with a stick and bid him 
| stay till the coach was gone. So he stood still, 
| and that person run to the coachside, standing 
lat the left hand holding of the gate. and he 
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with a candle and lantherne and there came 


out 4 men carrying something between them | 


wrapt up in something that was white, a 
blanket as he thinks, which he thought to be 
a corpse [struck out] Body by the bigness and 
(these last four words struck out] stiffness of it. 
They put it into the coach, that person helping 
on the right side of the coach, that stopt him, 
they had some difficulty to put it into the 
coach. Three of them went into the coach and 
one of them called to the coachman to drive 
away as fast as he could, but did not tell him 
whither as he heard, though he thinks the 
coachman asked him. When the coach was 
gone, the porter shut up the gates wicket and 
all, and there was standing at the gate two 
centinells, one a pikeman and the other a mus- 
queteer. He came to the pikeman, and asked 
him what person it was that went into the 
coach that he was stopt’, and the centinell 
smiled in his face and said it was a sick body, 
and further he says not. 


The mark X of Richard Floyd. 


This Examination taken 

and sworne before us on 

Sunday the 17th Nov. 78 
Monmouth 
Clarendon. 


Nor. 18, 1678, Tho. Woodhouse in his examina- 
tion about what Rich. Floyd told him of Sir 
Ed. Godfrey. 


Tho. Woodhous sworn and examined by the 
Lords of the Committee, Saith that he knows 
Richard Floyd, and that he did speak some- 
thing to him about the time Sir Ed. Godfrey 
was missing. 
linking by Somerset House Gate, he heard one 
call a coach and coming nigh the coach he was 
bid stand off, and after coming to the coach 
again, he heard something fall clump into it. 
Somebody asked what it was and some did 
answer it was a sick man. 

This dept. thinks this discourse was a day 
or two before Sir Edm. Godfrey was found. 

Tho. X Woodbourne, 
his marke. 


MUppiIMan. 


J. G. 





LONDON AND PARIS IN 1814. 


‘MHE following extracts are taken from 


letters written by Margaret Hutton, of | 


Dublin, to her brother Charles while she 
was travelling with her mother and sister 
in England and France in 1814. They 
left Dublin in April, with their own 
carriage and horses, and _ travelled to 
London, where they witnessed the festi- 


vities to celebrate the fall of Napoleon I. 
They crossed over to France 


in August, 
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saw coming out of Somerset House the porter 


| London. 


He told this dept. that he was | 


, dinner with the dukes of Wellington, 


Our party consisted of Mrs., 
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sending their own carriage back to Ire- 
land, visited Paris and stayed in Ver- 
sailles. They came to London again in 
December, and after a short stay returned 
to home to Ireland. 


oth May, 181}. 


As Myr. MclInrid is kind enough to give 
us a frank, I would not let the opportunity 
pass of sending you a few lines. 

We have not been to any place of 
public amusement yet: I am afraid we shall 
not see Mr. Kean, at least at present it is 


| absolutely impossible to get places at Drury 


Lane when he performs. I am_ greatly 
disappointed with the streets of London. 
There is not one that I have seen at all 
to be compared, with Dame Street. All the 
fine houses have ugly high walls in front 
of them. In the same street with Carlton 
House, you see the meanest shops. St. 
James’s palace is a shocking poor looking 
place. We walked in St. James’s Park on 
Sunday, it is a very pretty but not a gen- 
teel walk. Hyde Park was too long a walk 
to take. 


London, gist July, 1814, Thursday. 


There has been great commotion here 
about the Princess Charlot running off to 
her Mother, she is now sent off to Cran- 
bourne Lodge, near Windsor. Poor girl, 
she is quite a state prisoner. Blicher has 
left London and Platoff is either gone or 
going. I wrote to Miss Rowland a_ few 
days ago, she can teil you what a... (?) 
we had in shaking hands at the Guildhall 
York, 
Kent, Gloucester. and Norfolk. with the 
Lord Chancellor and Lord Castlereagh. 
5th August, 1814, Friday. 

Last Monday was the day appointed for 
the Jubily Fétes in the parkes, which you 
may be sure we went to. It was certainly 
the most magnificent thing I ever beheld. 
the Misses and 
Mr. Hutton, Mr. and Mrs. Phillip Wood, 

Captain, Mrs. and Miss O’Hegerty, Mr. 
and Miss Johnstone of Bordeaux, and part 
of the time Alderman Wood and his eldest 
son. We got most excellent seats by the 
exertions of our friend Mr. P. Wood, who 
is the life and soul of every company he 
goes into. About six o’clock Mr. Sadler 
Jun, ascended in a balloon from Bucking- 
ham House which we were close to, Mrs. 


London. 
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Henry Johnstone intended ascending with) 
him, but there was found a defect in the 
balloon when it was too late to remedy it, 
which rendered it unsafe for more than one 
person to venture it. We saw it for a long 
time as there was not a single cloud to hide 
it from our view. But, Charley, when the 
Park was illuminated at night I never saw 
anything so beautiful. Immediately oppo- 
site to us, over a small river, where innum- 


erable boats were rowing the whole 
day and evening, was erected an elegant 
light Chinese bridge, which at night was 


an entire blaze of light. In the centre was 
raised a beautiful pagoda, from which the 
fire-works were sent with great effect. This 
pagoda was illuminated in the same way as 
was the bridge. Suddenly, and as if by 
magic, it became quite dark, and in one 
minute it was lighted up again with gas 
lights which, contrasted with the yellow and 
less brilliant lamps, was beautiful. The 
reflection in the water was no less so. On 
our left was a beautiful building ornamented 
with transparencies, from which also 
ascended fire-works. In about two hours 
(this temple was built to represent a fort) 
a great number of canons were fired against 
it to imitate the storming of the fort, which 
completely enveloped it in smoke; this 
Jasted about a quarter of an hour, it cleared 
away, and anything to equal the effect 1 
never beheld. The fort, now changed to the 
temple of Concord, before so dark was now 
composed of beautiful variagated lamps. 
Although a large building it was con- 
tinually moved round so that every body 
saw the whole of it. There was also a small 
bridge over the road from the Queen’s 
palace to the place where the royal family 
sat, beautifully illuminated, and in coloured 
lamps the names of the distinguished navai 
officers. Near this were magnificent seats 
for the Duke and Duchess of Wellington, 
in the centre a superb star and underneath 
his name. Below it the names of all the 
celebrated commanders on the continent. 
Every one of the trees in St. James’s Park 
was illuminated with coloured lamps and 
also different booths, the number of these is 
incredible and added greatly to the beauty 
of the scene. There was but one accident 
happened. The gas lights are rather dan- 
gerous, and when the pagoda was _ illum- 
inated with them there was not sufficient 
care taken of them and they set it on fire. 
It looked beautiful, but it was very dan 
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'gerous and a poor man who was on the top 

Was precipitated from it to the bottom, 
| When we were returning home we met him 
carried by four soldiers, apparently dead, 
I have since heard he was so, but am not 
sure of it. We got home about one o'clock 
rather fatigued but greatly delighted. The 
common people were, I am sure, very happy. 
Hyde Park and Green Park were open to 
them, in the former is the Serpentine 
River on which were placed several pretty 
little vessels. There was an engagement 
with these to imitate the battle of the Nile. 
This we did not see, and TI believe we 
had no loss. The papers ridiculed them 
unmercifully: one paper said that there 
was erecting an immense bellows to make 
the gale for the ships, and another that the 
ladies were requested not to go to wind- 
ward of them lest their petticoats should 
bacalm them. The boothes are stil there 
and hundreds flock to them every day, so 
that it looks quite like a fair. 

We have given up our plan of going to 
Cheltenham, we altered it to Brighton, that 
is given up too, and in about a fortnight or 
less we shall positively set out with the 
O’Hegertys for France, we are advised not 
te take either carriage or horses, so that we 
well send James and horses home by Liver- 
pool and, if possible, the carriage by long 


sea. 
A. (BR: 
(To be concluded). 


THE ORIGIN OF THE FOLIOT FAMILY 
(See ante pp. 59, 78, 97). 
Tue Bayeux Tapestry. 

HEN, in 1066, circumstances led Wil: 
liam to plan the invasion of England, 

to enforce his claim to the throne, he con- 
vened a council of his nobles at Lillebonne, 
east of Havre and north of the Seine. The 


nobles, however, considered the _ project 
impossible of success, which vexed William 


sorely, but failed to turn him from 
his set purpose. He took counsel with 


his half-brothers, Odo and Robert, alone, 
and they decided to invite aid from far and 
wide, with the result so well-known. 

There is still existing a pictorial repre- 
sentation of the events, which led up to the 
Invasion and Conquest of England. This 
|is the celebrated Bayeux Tapestry. It was 


| to adorn the nave of Odo’s cathedral. The 
‘incidents were most probably selected by 
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Odo himself, and submitted to William for 
approval, as it was to be for his honour 
and glory, and his likes and dislikes were of, | 
importance. The influence of Odo is mani- | 
fest, by the inclusion of matters and names | 
peculiar to Bayeux, and not recorded by 
any of the various Chronicles of those times. 
The work, however, was actually executed in 
England, where the most highly skilled em- | 
broiderers were tobe found. Williamis the 
hero of the story told, but his half-brothers 
Odo and Robert are named in several of the 
panels. It is noteworthy that Odo did not 
consider it judicious to include a panel of 
the important but abortive Council of 
Lillebonne, which had annoyed William so 
grievously. | 

The panel of the greatest interest in con- 
nection with the Foliots is inscribed ‘‘ Hic | 
Willelm Dux iussit naves eedificare,’’ that | 
is, ‘‘Here William gives orders to build 
ships.’ It shows William and Odo seated 
on chairs beneath a tiled roof, which was 
very probably some important building at 
Bayeux. The deliberations are apparently 
over, and William is giving his final in- 
structions to his tall brother Robert, Count 
of Mortain, who is standing, axe in hand, 
ready to sally forth and fell timber, but 
halts and turns his head to listen to W1l- 
liam and to the blessing which Odo is 
pronouncing with raised right band while 
pointing with his left to the open door 
through which Robert is about to pass, thus | 
emphasizing Odo’s personal approval. | 

William’s head is turned in the same 
direction, and he therefore does not perceive 
that, on his right hand, a young nobleman 
has arrived, and stretches out his left hand 
to touch the irascible William’s arm. He 
is drawn smaller than the other figures, to 
indicate his youth. Many writers have 
called him a messenger, bat do not venture 
to say what his message was. The French 
historian, Thierry, says that, judging by 
his dress, he is one of the barons or prin- 
cipal officers of the Duke. | Assuredly no 
mere messenger would venture to jog Wil- 
liam’s elbow, at such a solemn and grave 
moment. This messenger wears a fur-lined 
cloak, as if he had just arrived from a long 
journey, and seems to protest against what 
is taking place. The whole panel is full of 
life and movement, and it probably repre- 
sents a well-remembered and stirring event, 
which made a great impression on Odo. | 


| 


Such would be the case, if it shows Arlette’s 


| utterly. 


| eponymous fief of Folliot was 


(corroborated by 
| This 


|of Erluin,’’ attested 


from the 
far-ott Cotentin, and from the still detested 
Niel, to whom Rainald was perhaps by this 
time allied as son-in-law, and if he had the 
audacity to intrude his unwelcome opinion, 
or that of Niel, that the undertaking was 


youngest son arriving hot-foot 


most rash, and would most probably fail 
It is easy to imagine how such an 
ill-timed intervention wouid let loose the 
slumbering and volcanic fury of William, 
who had not recovered from the irritating 
set-back sustained at Jillebonne. The 
unfortunate Rainald was no doubt ban- 
ished for ever, and not improbably his 
there and 
then confiscated. William was not one to 
forgive what he regarded as an insult, but 
Odo’s affection for his young brother 
prompted him to include the tragic incident, 
omitting all names other than William. 
It is significant that, in the subsequent 
panels, showing the embarcation, and the 
Council of War at Pevensey after the dis- 
embarcation, only Odo and Robert are with 
William, and he alone is named in any of 
the three panels mentioned. 
It would seem, too, that the cloud of dis- 
pleasure was spread afresh over Niel the 
Viscount, who took no part in the invasion 


|ef England, and received no share of the 
| spoils. 
| when Bartholomew the new Abbot of Mar- 
/moutiers, thought it prudent to secure a 


Moreover, about six years later, 


further confirmation of the valuable gift of 


| the six Guernsey churches, the Notification 
| of the charter merely speaks of ‘‘ Nigel, son 
|of Nigel,’ as the grantor, omitting his title 


of Viscount, but is careful to say it was 
‘‘ William, King of the 
English,’’ who was at Le Mans at the time. 
Notification was not attested by 
Rainald Foliot, nor by any of the previous 
witnesses, but, amongst others, by ‘‘ Rodulf 
[Ralph], son of Herluin ” [de Conteville ?], 
and ‘‘ Rotger, the seneschal of [Odo] the 
bishop of Bayeux.’’ In 1055 ‘‘ Radulf, son 
another Notification 
for the Marmoutiers monks; Round, ‘ Cal. 
Docts. France,’ pp. 422, 425. 


The disgrace of Rainald, thus incurred, 


would amply account for the fact that 
neither he nor his son William ‘“ Folet ’’ 


of Kent (and of Yorkshire, where, in 1090, 
his name is correctly given as Foliot) held 


| anything in chief (that is, directly under 


the King), in England at least, according 


| to Domesday Book. 
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It is indeed exceedingly probable that 
Rainald did not long survive his disgrace, 
and that his infant son, William, was 
entrusted to the wardship of his uncle Odo, 
who was made Earl of Kent, which may 
have led later on to the youth becoming a 
feudatory of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who would protect him from interference by 
the King. When, however, Odo offended 
the fiery King, and was cast into prison for 
daring to plot, unknown to the mighty 
Conqueror, to be made Pope, the wardship 
would be transferred to some more faithful 
follower, and Ilbert de Laci, whose fief of 
Pontefract Jay far away in Yorkshire, was 
chosen, as already stated. 

The future home of the Foliots, Fenwick, 
was, at the date of Domesday, in the pos- 
session of its original Saxon thanes, Elsi 
and Orm, as feudatories of Ilbert de Laci, 
but by 1090 they had been dispossessed in 
favour of William Foliot, very probably for 
espousing, in 1087, the cause of Robert, 
instead of Rufus, as King. 

H. T. Crorroy. 

Mauvarre, Cannes. 





THEODORE, KING OF ABYSSINIA. 


HE Times of July 3 contained a notice 
of the death at Hove of Mrs. Hormuz 
Rassam, widow of Hormuz Rassam, at one 


time British Envoy to Theodore, King of | 


Abyssinia. 

{t may be remembered that in 1864 
Theodore imprisoned all British subjects in 
Abyssinia and also the German mission- 
aries. In 1865 My. Rassam, our political 
agent at Aden, was sent to Matemma to 
treat with Theodore for their release, and 
arrived there on Jan. 3, 1866 

Some years after Captain William Ald- 
rich, R.N., wrote to me at the British 
Museum, enclosing a copy of a letter from 
King Theodore in Amharic, dated March 10 
(1866), and asked me if I could get it 
translated for him. 

As there was no one in the Museum at 
that time who understood Amharic, I sent 
it to Mr. Vlad, one of the German mission- 
aries, who with their families had _ been 
imprisoned by Theodore and kept in chains. 
The following is the translation of the letter, 
but some words of the original 
much obliterated te be deciphered : 

In the name of the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost, One God sent by the King of 


Kings Theodoros to Khantibon Hailu, Mr. Zan- 
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were too. 


August 16, 1924, 





der, — — Mayes, Mr. Saalmiiller, Mr. Moritz 


Mr. Bender, Mr. — —. Mr. Bangon, how are you 


(literally how did you pass the time), thank 
God, I am well. Will Mr. Hormuz Rassam — 
— come to me in order that we may consult, 
Written on the 10th March [1866]. 


Then follows the seal, 2 lion, with the 
words, ‘‘ King of Kings Theodoros of 
Ethiopia,” in Amharic and Arabic. 


This letter is interesting from the fact 
that it is dated May. 10, and that the pris- 
oners were released on the 12th, only to be 
imprisoned again in April, 

Mr. Vlad was afterwards sent to Eng- 
land by Theodore on a mission to Queen 


Victoria to ask her to send him some work-, 


men, which she agreed to do. He returned 
to Abyssinia only to be imprisoned again, 
which resulted in an ultimatum from Lord 
Stanley and the dispatch of an expedition 
under the command of Sir Robert Napier, 
afterwards created Lord Napier of Mag- 
dala, and the defeat and death of Theodore. 

Some time afterwards Mr. Vlad’s son, 
then on a visit to England, came to see me 
at the Museum; his father was then alive 
and well, notwithstanding all the hardship 
he had undergone. 

S. J. Atpricu. 
74, Brownlow Road, N.11. 





ROYAL PENMAN AND ETCHER: 
+4 FERNANDO II.—-From about 1836 to 
1859, a number of ingenious etchings and 
fine pen-and-ink drawings were executed by 
an artist who signed his productions with 
an interlaced FC. He dedicated a set of 
cighteen drawings in 1859 to one I. Guer- 
viero, whom he acknowledged his master, 
describing himself as  ‘‘ Fernando re 
canuto’”’ (dedication in Italian). Through 
the kindness of the U.S.. Ambassador at 
Lisbon (would an English ambassador have 
been equally obliging?) I find that this Fer- 
vando was a prince of the House of Saxe- 
Coburg, and that he married in 1836 
Maria II of the House of Braganza, where- 
upon he became King Consort. The period 
in Portugal was turbulent, and the royal 
artist quietly went on with his work at 
Lisbon and Cintra. I do not find his name 
in any treatise on art to which I have 
| access; and the histories recognise him only 
in his political character. But he had a 
genius which somewhat reminds me of 
| Richard Doyle. 

Ricuarnp H, THORNTON. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


IAL: AIS AND THE CORPORATION OF 
/ LONDON, 1553.—I have two references | 
in 1553 to a writ of ‘‘ dedimus potestatem ”’ 
for an action in Chancery with regard to 
property in Calais belonging to the Corpor. 
ation of London. Any particulars as to the 
nature of the action in question would be 
much valued. 
Ss. P. P. 


INGARD. —(1) In the 1619 Visitation of 
Warwickshire the first ancestor men- 
tioned in the pedigree of Lingard of Cud- | 
worth is John Lingard, ‘‘ who came out of 
Lankesh,’’ and had married Alicia daughter 
of John Breech, of Breech Hall, Lanes. 
From the eldest son, Edmund, is descended 
the Cudworth family. The second son, 
John, is described as ‘‘ of Horncastle, Co. 
Lincoln,” having a son, William. Is any- 
thing known of the Lincolnshire Lingards 
and the further descent of this branch ? 

(2) There was another Lingard family in 
the Peak district of Derbyshire in the seven- 
teenth century. They were Quakers and 
suffered great hardship on account of their | 
religion. They lived at Slack Hall (?Slack- | 
hall) in the parish of Chapel-en-le-Frith : 


Q. 


“ce 


John Lingard (ob. 1 May, 1684), 
latest his great-grandchildren (born 
and 1696). Old 
noted preacher in the Society. Can any 
reader connect up this family with either of 
the other Lingard families ? 

Rory FLetcHer. 


N ODE TO LOVE’: ‘ BASIL FANE.” 

—Some thirty years ago I bought an 
unopened copy of a book of which the title 
is ‘An Ode to Love. Dedycatedd, Presentedd 
to, andd Inspyredd by Ye Fayre Leda, to 
whose Matchlesse Beautye,’ etc., 1600. 
Then follow the 35th stanza of ‘ Venus and | 
Adonis,’ and Herrick’s (spelt Herricke) | 
lines :‘‘ Gather ye rose-buds,’’ ete. 

At the foot is ‘‘ Impryntedd by P. Short, 
andd are to bee solde at ye sygne of Ye | 
Flowere de Luce ’gyn Paule’s. 1600.” 

The two quotations (the second slightly | 
incorrect), as well as the odes, are labor- 
iously translated into what are meant to be | 
old forms of spelling, e.g., ‘ rosebuddes,” 
“bee dyinge,’”?’ ‘“ spryngetyme.” 


1691 
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the earliest of whom I have information is | 
and the | 


John’s son Thomas was a | 


“< The | 
Apology for Publication”? tells a story of ! 
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| the discovery of a roll of MSS. in a secret 
well of a worin-eaten carved black oak 
cabinet. The ‘‘Apology’’ is signed Basil 
| Fane, and dated Bath; Tastertide, 1882. 
| At the end of the ‘‘ Apology ’”’ he writes, 
|‘ believing them in my heart to be the work 
| of one of our old Poets, I, in publishing 
| them, submit them to the judgment of the 
outside world.” 
It is curious that any one publishing in 
| 1882, hitherto unpublished MSS., should 
| date his title page 1609, and quote thereon 


| Herrick, who was in that year a_ boy of 
| nine. 

| The book is 4to., on good paper, with 
wide margins, ornamental borders, and 


| front cover printed in red and black. 
I do not find Basil Fane either in Alli- 
| bone’s Dictionary or in Kirk’s Supplement, 
or in Halkett and Laing. 

Who was the author of the Ode or rather 
| Odes; or better, perhaps, who is or was 
Basil Fane? 


RoBert PIERPOINT. 
HE BOOKSELLER.’—This is the title 
of a poem published by Henry Dell in 
| 1766, which is referred to in the article upon 
him in the ‘D. N. B.’ There is no copy 
in the British Museum. Is a copy known to 
| exist elsewhere ? 


J. H. Lestte, 
epee 


OLONEL A. R. DUNN, V.C. 

Senafe Cemetery is a grave with a Bite 

‘In memory of A B. ‘Dunn, V.C., Col., 
| 3 Foot, who died | at Senafe, 25th’ Jan., 


| 1868, aged 34 years.”” On a stone over the 
| grave there is the following inscription :— 
* Gli ufficiali del VI Bat. indigeni ricom- 
pesero nel Marzo, 1916.’’ 

Who was Col. Dunn? What did he die 
from? Was there a battle at Senate? 

MIcHAEL. 
OSTER’S ‘ INDEX ECCLESIASTICUS.’ 
In his ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ the late 

Joseph Foster constantly quotes from his 
MS. ‘ Index Eccles.,’ which gives the dates 
| of institution of incumbents trom 1500; but 
| only the section from 1800 to 1840 appears 
to have been printed. Can any reader state 
‘who is the present owner of this invaluable 
compilation, or where it may be consulted ? 
_ Completion of the publication of this MS. 
would be a great boon to many _ workers 
| desiring to compile Lists of Incumbents in 
various parishes. 


Henry Currvis. 
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JOODHOUSE.—I nite much like to 
ascertain if any of the old Army lists 
contain the names of any Woodhouse, who 
would probably be found serving in Ger- 
many or Flanders in the years from 1705 
to 1716, ‘The name was sometimes spelt 
W odehouse. Possibly your correspondent 
Major Evan Fyers would very kindly help 


me. 
ANN , WIFE OF GEORGE EVELYN, of 

Rooksnest and Godstone, Surrey, M.P. 
for Bletchlingsley, Surrey, from 1708 to his 





C. S. M. Turuston. 





death in 1724. He married Istly Rebecca 
Rollinson in 1701; and 2ndly Ann 

She died and was buried at Godstone in 
October, 1716; the only statement of the 
burial giving ‘‘ Mrs. Evelyn ”’ George 
Evelyn married Srdly Mary Garth, who 
married as her second husband Charles 


Boone. 

I want to 
second wife ‘‘ Ann.’’ 
person of some position, 


ascertain the surname of the 
As Mr. Evelyn was a 
the surname of his 


second wife must surely appear. I have 
been so far unable to find the register of 
this second marriage. His first marriage 


was in London. 


It has nothing to do with my enquiry, 


but may be of interest to know if this 
Charles Boone and his son Daniel, a M.P., 
were related to the well-known American 


also a Daniel Boone. 
C. THRUSTON. 


frontiersman, 


Pennal, Machynlleth. 

ORD ANKERVILLE.—In a letter (before 

me) by Cosmo Gordon of Cluny to Gen- 
Alexander Ross, the friend of Corn- 

dated April 13, 1786, this passage 


eral 
wallis, 
occurs : 

[ hear 
I’m glad of it. 


Lord Ankerville’s son goes to India. 
His situation in London put 
his father to much trouble and expense. For 
the cause of truth and good nature, I sin- 
cerely wish his mother had accompanyed him. 

Who was ‘‘ Lord Ankerville ’’? I do not 
find him in ‘G. E. C.’ 

J. M. Burtocn. 
45, Doughty Street, W.C. 


YOVERNOR GORDON, -— I am a little 

puzzled by a reference in a letter of 1817 

to a Governor Gordon. Writing in January, 

1817, from Hastings to Lord Bathurst, 

William oes says (Bathurst MSS. ; 
Hist. MSS. Com., 428) : 


Will you allow me Me implore you to be fair 
and equal in your treatment, and judgment 
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of the West Indians and their opponents. [| 
must first specify the instance of Governor Gor- 
don’s defence. . L say nothing of his having 
been permitted to leave this country without 
ever having an opportunity of calling on him 
to make good his charge—a charge, remember, 
of no slighter comment than of intentionally 
and fraudulently endeavouring to carry on 
designs dangerous to the peace of the colony, 


under the shelter ot the Government. How- 
ever poor Gordon is no more so there’ San end 
of that matter. 
Who was this Gcrdon ? 
J. M. Buttocu. 


GPATTERDASHES. When were these 
introduced into the British Army ? 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 

1, High Street, Littlehampton. 
WALTON’S ‘LIVES ’: MATTHEW 

KENRICK. -- The William Salt 
Library has a copy of the 1670 edition of 
the ‘ Lives,’ presented by Izaak Walton for 
Mistress Sarah Duffeiid. This volume con- 
tains various alterations to the text in 
I. W.’s handwriting. 

Recently another presentation copy, but 
of the 1675 edition, came into the hands of 
a London bookseller. This had been a 
gift ‘‘ For my Coz. Mat Kenrick. Iz. W.” 
and bore on the fly leaf: ‘‘ Matthew Ken- 
rick his book, 1675. In London ye 7 of 
August, 1675, the gift of Coz. Isaac Walton 
1 Cta. 84.” 

What other presentation copies extant? 

Who was Mat Kenrick ? 

P. T. Date. 


JACOB YAUGHALL.—I shall be glad to 
“ receive information concerning this per- 
son, said to be author of a book, called 
‘The Jews Travills.’ His name appears in 
‘The Gold Mynes of Scotland,’ by Stephen 
Atkinson, 1619. He travelled much in 
South America, working at some of the 
mines, and came to London in 1572 with a 
Portuguese, Henrick Guarro, and two 
Indians, Don Francisco and Don Ferdin- 
ando. Some of his specimens of precious 
minerals were shown to the Queen, and he 
explained the art of extracting gold to some 
goldsmiths and members of the mint. 


gor FAMILY.—Wiliiam Home, Cap- 

tain Bengal European Regt., d. Macas- 
sar, Aug. 12, 1815. He was son of James 
Home and Marguerite Perchard his wife, 
and was bapt. at St. Helier, Jersey, Oct. 2, 


1784. His sister, Caroline (m, 1807, Thomas: 


Graham-Stirling, of Airth), is described in 


AvGutst 16, 1924, 
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Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry’ as ‘‘ only dau. of 
Col, James Home, grandson of Sir John 
Home, of Blackadder.”’ Is this Col. James 
Home to be identified with the James Home 
who d. Jersey, Oct. 1, 1793, who is thus 
described in Gentleman’s Magazine, 1793, 
ii. p. 1051: 

Many years an officer in the service of the 
E.1.Co., formerly on the Bombay Est., but 
latterly of Bengal. He went to India about 
the year 1753, and, after many vicissitudes, re- 
turned to Europe about 15 years ago. After 
which he married a lady of the island of 
Jersey, whom the has left with two children, a 
son and a daughter. He was a native of 
Ireland, and of good family. He was a good 
officer, and a man of strict honour and probity. 


If so, what were the names of his parents, 
and how was he a native of [reland? Also, 
why is he given the rank of Colonel ? 
apparently. resigned as a Captain on Dec. 
29, 1777. 

V. Hi. 

THENIAN GAZETTE.—-In the ‘ Ency- 
++ clopedia Britannica’ (Eleventh ed. vol. 
ii. p. 152) s.v. ‘ Periodicals,’ The Athenian 
Gazette or Casuistical Mercury, resolving all 
the most Nice aid Curious Questions, is 
described as ‘‘a kind of forerunner of 
Notes and Queries,’ and its dates are given 
as 1689—1696. According to ‘ The Times 
Handlist,’ No. 1 is dated March 17, 1690. 
Can any reader give our ancestor’s correct 
birthday ? 

SF. 

EDTSCHET CHILDWITEFELD. — Can 

any reader tell me the exact meaning of 
these two words. They occur in a Latin 
document of the late twelfth century, in 
which the Abbot of Fécamp for an annual 
payment of two and half marks releases the 
men of his Lordship of Rye from whatever 
is expressed by these words and the custom 
on sale of a house. They are apparently 
Anglo-Saxon, and the custom so described 
may date back to pre-Conquest times. 

L. A. Vipier. 

Rye, Sussex. 

FARMHOUSE SPRITES. — A recent 

article in 7.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly 
stated that one of the most familiar human 
fairies that haunted Hebridean farmhouses 
was The Glaistig, who is described as a 
woman of human race who had been put 
under enchantment, and who was of a wan 
and grey aspect. and wore a green dress. 
She had a noiseless gliding motion and the 
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power of making herself invisible. She was 
solitary in her habits and had a_ special 
interest in cows and the dairy. A portion 
of milk was set apart for her every evening 
and unless. this was done something was 


‘found amiss in the dairy next morning. 


He, | 


Is the tradition of The Glaistig or other 
supernatural being interested in cows and 
the dairy found outside the Hebrides in 
other parts of Great Britain? 

R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


“THE AFFAIR OF CANADA,” TEMP. 

. ANNE.—In a rather scarce pam- 
phlet of 55 pp., 1717, ‘ The Defection Con- 
sider’d,’ this passage occurs : 


The Tory Ministry, in their Four Pacifick 
Years, rais’d not only more Money than their 
Predecessors had done in seven, during the 
War; but also contracted more Debts than the 
former had done in twice the Time; what this 
was chiefly owing to, may be guess’d by the 
Treasurer’s Letter to the Queen, where ’tis 
affirm’d that Some of his Fellow-Servants who 
for Cheating the Publick of 100,0001 in the 
South Sea Affair, as St. John and others had 
20,0001 in that of Canada; and that the C....r 
[ms. note, Harcourt] said, that No Government 
was worth serving, which wou’d not let them 
get such Jobs. 


I am not enough of a historian to explain 
the Canadian allusion. 
Rickarp H, THornton. 


ARCOURT AND MONTMORENCY.—~ 
What was the connection between the 
Harcourts in France and the House of 


Montmorency or Montmorency-Luxemburg ? 
Some of the Harcourts carried the title 
Marquis de Montmorency in the sixteenth, 
century, and the author of ‘Our Old 
Nobility’ mentions a connection between 
the two houses. Were the Harcourts Mar- 
quises de Montmorency in the male or the 
female lineage? The House of Mont- 
morency still persists in France, as well as 
in England and Ireland, a representative of 
the family having come over at the Norman 
Conquest. The title, I believe, originated 
not in Normandy but in the Isle de France, 
Montmorency being the name of a town near 
Paris. 
Witrram Harcourt-Batu. 


ALES, THE ‘ EVER MEMORABLE.” 
In the ‘ D. N. B-’ it is said that ‘‘ no 
portrait of him is known.’’ In a copy of 
his ‘ Several Tracts, ete.,? published in 
1677, there is a portrait purporting to be of 
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Hales. 
bust is written :—‘‘ Vera effigies doctissimi | 
viri D. Johannis Hales. Colleg. Eton. Socii 
et Eccles, Colleg. Windesoriensis Canonici, 
2677.” 

No name of the engraver is given. [| 
should be greatly obliged if any reader could 
tell me by whom the engraving was made 
and if it is known from what portrait it 
was engraved. 

Henry HAnnen. 
WYNNE AND PRICE, OF DENBIGH- 
SHIRE.—I should be glad to know 
the authority for the following statement, 
which I saw in print in Wales, respecting 
the crest of the Wynnes of Voelas and the 
Prices of Geeler. The crest, a lion ram- 
pant, argent, holding in the dexter paw a 
rose, gules, slipped proper, was said to be 
derived from their ancestor Rhys Taw ap 
Meredyth, who was present at the Battle of 
Bosworth, commanding the Welsh contin- 
gent. When Sir William Brandon, the 
standard bearer, was slain Rhys rescued the 
roval standard. For this service Henry VII 
granted him, on the battlefield, the augmen- 
tation to his crest of the red rose of Lan- 
caster which the lion rampant (Rhys Faw’s 

crest) has ever since carried in his paw. 

Robert Price, Baron of the Exchequer in 
1714, the owner of Geeler, placed a sprig of 
three roses in the lion’s paw in the crest 
upon the monument he erected in Cerrig-y- 
Druidion church, Denbigh, to his mother, 
Margaret Price, and also used three roses on 
his book-plate, dated 1703. Why this differ- 
ence in the bearing? The Heralds’ 
are stated to have granted to the descend- 
ants of Prys the right to wear a rose in the 
paw of the lion as crest only. 

; LeEonarpD C., 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 

TERKILDS ”: ‘‘ BORACHE.’’—What 

is the meaning and derivation of the 
italicised words in this sentence ?—- 

‘* No sterkilds, net, wile, or borache shall 
placed at pools.” 


Price. 


W. E. W. 


SURVIVALS OF GAELIC. — Are there 
any traces, other than numerals, of the 
Gaelic dialect once spoken in the Lake dis- 
_— Is there any trace of a Celtic or 
Gaelic tongue in Lincolnshire? 
colnshire pipes show that a Celtic or Gaelic | 
people once dwelt in that district. 


J. EE. @. 


On the poprenentation of a pedestal | 


College | 


The Lin- |s 


Replies. 


OVID, SANDYS AND MILTON, 
77). 
[THE attempt to assign the authorship of 
these Ovid stanzas to any one but young 
Milton generally creates more difficulties 
than it removes, and Mr. Brovripe’s 
attempt to assign them to Sandys is no ex- 
ception to the rule. The similarities to 
which he points are the renderings of Ovid's 
| phrases to which Pror. Bensty drew my 
attention long ago, as I have more than 
once acknowledged in my text. Many aie 
obvious and easy; thus, when Ovid (‘ Met.’ 
vii, 258) has flagrantes aras surely any 
scholar could think of ‘“ flagrant altar” 
without further assistance, and fatali crine 
(Ib. viii. 85-6) as easily suggests ‘‘ fatall 
haire.’’ Though not all the instances are 
isc obvious as these, none seem to me to be 
/such unusual renderings of the Latin text 
'that Sandys and none other must be their 
original proprietor. I should much like to 
hear Proressor Bensty on this point. In 
the case of texts so widely read in_ the 
schools many felicitous, and not always 
obvious, renderings circulate in __ tutorial 
circles and form part of a common stock to 
which most young scholars have indirect 
access. I still vecall the rendering of 
€EXevaus, €Aavdpos, EX€rtoAus ( Asch. ‘Ag,’ 669) 
which so happily preserves the play on 
Helen’s name—‘‘A hell to our ships, ete.” 
And that of év ri’yy in the same passage— 
‘amidst Life’s chances.’”? They came to 
me from oral tuition, and their felicity for- 
bids oblivion. TI do not even now know 
whether they exist in printed versions, and 
I should have used them at any time during 
the last forty years without any idea that 
I was poaching on printed work. They 
serve to illustrate my point. Relevant 
‘notes’ even, printed or not, come into 
'this common heritage of scholarship. It is 
exceedingly hazardous to assign propriety in 
translated similarities of this nature. When 
| different contemporary writers are working 
on a common text such similarities are 
inevitable. Independent sketches of the 


(exlvii. 


same scene, independent reports of the same 
| proceedings, independent summaries of the 
| same speech, will show corresponding simi- 
‘larities though there has 


been no ‘“‘ crib 


AvGust 16, 1924, 
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bing’ ” at all. 


well as similarities. 
the differences are both more numerous and 
more significant than the similarities, and 
to some of them I wish now to direct the 
reader’s attention. 

It is true that in stanza 92 we read that 
Scilla, the daughter of Nisus, 
forced by love, shaves of his fatall haire, 
and in Sandys’s text she 

Picks out (O horrid act!) his fatall haire. 
but the similarity is sufficiently explained, 
as already hinted, when we look at the 
Latin version, 

Intrat, 
Crine suum spoliat. 

The difference in the two English ver- 
sions is interesting. ‘The Latin word 
spoliat offers more freedem of choice than 
jatali crine. and divergence results. 
we turn to the reference line in ‘ Samson 
Agonistes’ we see that Milton used the 
stanza verb and not Sandys’s version ; it is 
“shorn,” not * plucked ”” or “ picked. ” 
Had shorn the fatal harvest of thy head. 
If the boy cribbed ‘‘ fatall haire,”’ why 
didn’t he crib the governing verb? If 
Sandys wrote both versions, why does the 
difference exist ? 

In stanza 107 the similarity is again ex- 


plained by reference to Ovid, ‘ Met.’ ix. 
85-3; the Naiades, the horn filled with 
fruits and flowers, Plenty, are all in the 
Latin; the spelling of “ frutes’’ in the 


stanza may be worth noting if it is really 
sought to make this the later version. There 
is, however, a tnore significant difference. 


when completed it reads: 
third time 


complete ; 
Foyl’d twice; a bull’s shape th’ 
him adornes 
Sandys has ‘‘ twice overcome’’; Ovid has 
devicto. In the related passage, ‘P. R.’ iv 
564-5, Milton uses the stanza word 
“foii’d.’’ Why do these divergences from 
Sandys so often bring us round to Milton ? 
In stanza 98 the only line that resembles 
Sandys is an orthodox translation of ‘ Met.’ 
viii, 427. 
In stanza 103 ‘‘ tablets, ribands, wreaths ”’ 
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If, however, the hands are mi: significant word is ° 
yeally different, there will be differences as | find it in Ovid’s text 
In the present case | 


/and was influenced by them, 


et (heu facinus) fatali nata parentem | 


86, but 


When | 


‘so closely 


,lmagination did the rest. 
‘nificant divergence is found in stanza 77, 
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‘ decollates.’” I do not 

or in Sandys’s. It 
occurs in stanza 98 also, and the important 
Milton references are given in my _ note 
there. The word helps us to fix the date 
of the Script as before 1628. Another con- 


nection enables me to fix it after 1621. 
Other considerations fairly narrow these 
‘imits to ‘‘about 1623’; I feel sure that 
1626 is: definitely too late. Young 


Milton no doubt read Golding, Sandys, and 
anything else on Ovid that came in his way, 
as he was by 
Spenser and others, but I don’t think there 
was much real ‘‘ cribbing.’’ 

Sandys’s version is generally 
literal, but not always. Ira 
(‘ Met.’ vii. 523) is Juno’s “‘ ire’ in stanza 
Juno’s ‘‘wrath’’ in Sandys; 
inhumata (Ib. 608) is ‘‘ inhumated ”’ in the 
stanza, but ‘‘ un-interr’d’”’ in Sandys. I 
can find nothing in the Latin text, or in 
Sandys’s version, corresponding to the 
graphic touch in the stanza (I. 4): 

As scarce the liuing could interr the dead. 


the more 
Junonis 


All these differences are significant, and 
emphasise the relation between Milton and 
the stanza indicated in my published notes. 
The line in stanza 15: 

to sport with him a while within the shade, 
resembling the * Lycidas’ line: 
to sport with Amaryllis in the shade 
lias apparently no counterpart in Ovid or in 
Sandys; pete wmbras is there and the boy’s 
Another most sig- 


where the boy sums up the long, detailed 


; soliloquy of Medea in one striking line: 
The first quoted line of the stanza is not | 


The thing some time she in her minde 
revoulv’d 

which has no counterpart in Sandys or 

Ovid, but instantly recalls Milton’s famous 

line (‘S. A.’ 1638) : 


Or some great matter in his mind revolv’d. 


These anticipations—or early states—of 


|later lines by Milton do not occur in a 
| printed book ; 


they occur in a manuscript 
and might be known only to the author; the 


| handwriting of the Script bears a striking 


| resemblance to the early hand of Milton; 


seem orthodox eqnivalents of fabellae, | the writer spells words 1s Milton spelt 
vittae, serta (‘ Met.’ vii. 744-5) and per- |them, even when this differs from contem- 
sonally I like ‘tablets’? better than | porary practice; he makes the same _ tem- 
Sandys’s “ tables’’: but in this stanza the | peramental ‘‘slips”’ in omitting, or add- 
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ing, letters, ete. 
script, but can any one believe that the 
boyish and somewhat laboured writing 
reproduced in Plate vii is the assured hand 


of a literary man in the prime of life? 
Sandys was 45 in 1623. 
To conclude, the sequence in time was 


(a) Sandys (Books I to V) 1621, (b) Stanzas 
about 1623, (c) Sandys (Books VI to XV) 
1626. If the stanza writer copied Sandys, 
similarities, not accidental, should be most 
numerous and patent in stanzas 1 to 67, 
which relate to Ovid ‘Met.’ I to V. If 
Sandys saw the stanza version or had the 
assistance of the young author similarities 
would he most obvious in the later stanzas. 
All the similarities so far cited by Mr. 
Bropriss are found in these! If there- 
fore his argument proves anything it seems 
to prove that Sandys did owe somethinz to 
the stanzas or to their author. This is of 
course quite possible. 
Hucnu C, H. Canny. 


RICHARD BARNES. 
(exlvii. 46). 
HE account of this prelate in the 
‘D. N. B.’ appears inaccurate in im- 
portant particulars. 
consecrated to the see of Nottingham upon 
Jan. 4, 1566, by Sandys, Archbishop of 
York. If Jan. 4, 1566/7 is intended, the 
selection of a day other than Sunday is 
peculiar, and would arouse suspicion; Jan. 
4, 1567/8, is impossible in view of known 
facts concerning the appointment of Barnes. 
Sandys could not have consecrated him 
then. The presence of the Archbishop of 
the Province is demanded by the Prayer- 
book of 1559, and Sandys was not Arch- 
bishop of York until translation from Lon- 
don on March 8, 1576. 

For like reasons of dates, Barnes could 
not have assisted Sandys as suffragan. It 
is pleasant to be able to record anything to 
his credit. 

Perceval gives the consecrators of Barnes 
as Thomas Young. Archbishop of York, 
assisted by James Pilkington, Bishop of 
Durham, and William Downham, Bishop 
of Chester, and furnishes as the date 
March 9, 1566/7, which did in fact fall 
upon one of the Sundays in Lent of that 
year. 

Of the consecrations of Pilkington 





and 


Downham Perceval could find no records. 
Young appears to have been a sincere man, 
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I have not seen Sandys’s 


He was certainly not | 


AvGusT 16, 1924, 
who in an age of evil-speaking escaped. any 
taint of scandal. : 

As Bishop of Carlisle, Barnes applied to 
Archbishop Parker to create Edward Brac. 
kenbury, the writer’s ‘‘kinsman and __ ger. 
vant’’ a notary. Parker who was_ not 
Archbishop of the Northern Province. 
replied, somewhat curtly, that he had good 
cause, toa long for him to detail, to be 
circumspect in such a matter, and that he 
veturns Brackenbury (whom ne terms ** your 
young man’’) to his Lordship. (Letter of 
22 May, 1572). Of course, Parker was 
aware of Barnes’s character. The wretched 
fellow did not conceal it from himself. His 
avowal to Burleigh that his simony at Car- 
lisle should be outdone at Durham is, it 
is to be hoped, unique in episcopal corres- 
pondence. 

The following account of Barnes is given 
by the Rev. F. G. Lee, the well-known 
antiquary, in his ‘The Church under Queen 
Elizabeth ’ : 

Suffragan Bishop of Nottingham by Thomas 
Young, Archbishop of York, on March 9, 1567, 
translated to Carlisle in 1570, and to Durham 


in 1577, and died August 24th, 1587. 


Quoting from ‘ An Ancient Editor’s Note 
Book,’ a contemporaneous account preserved 
in manuscript at Stonyhurst, Lee resumes: 


Richard Barnes, an apostate priest, twice 
married, a common drunkard, Bishop of 
Durham, accustomed to drink seven times 
every meal, and as many between meals, every 
draught containing a pint; and in his Public 
Consistory to offenders, accustomed to use most 
obscene and filthy words, fell at length with 

; intemperance into a fever, and so into a 
| frenzy. One night, as he was about to rise out 
| of his bed, he fell out of his bed, and was like 
to have broken his neck; but for that time 
| and with great difficulty recovered. Soon after 
his disease brought him to his last exigent, 
when, as past speech, Toby Matthew, willing 
him in sign of his faith, to hold up his hands, 
| he always held his fingers to his mouth, which 
jone Ralph Hilton, his base son, marking, 
swore and said Mr. Dean did mistake his 
father, for that his finger to his month did 
desire nothing but drink. And so desperately 
he died, and was buried the next night at 
midnight. 


Of course the animus of the above is 
unmistakeable, and Dr. Lee did nothing to 
_ameliorate its bitterness. He must have 
| been aware that the reputed pint of the 
| days of Elizabeth contained little more than 
|an imperial half pint. It is, however, 
‘curious that the diversity of Bishop and 
| Dean at Durham over the question of the 
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consumption of beer should have commenced | (? c. 1840) ‘‘ a brebis tondue, Dieu mesure 


in Elizabethan days. 


je vent’’ is in italics. In that by Emile 


: : ° | py ° 
There remains sufficient known concerning | E!émont, Paris, 1884, ‘‘ Dieu mesure le 


Barnes to furnish an answer to the ques- 
tion: ‘‘ Were the powers and functions of 
early post-Reformation ‘ suffragans ’ 


|vent a la brebis tondue 


same as those of their modern successors? ”’ | 


Certainly not. 


The issue of a mandate to | 


a Suffragan Bishop to consecrate the Arch- | 


bishop of his Province would now be 
impossible. 
find satisfactory consecrators 


such a mandate issued, 


for 
C, WHITEBROOK. 


HE SHORN LAMB (exivii. 83).—‘‘ God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb” 

is a translatien of the old French proverb, 
“A brebis tondué Dieu lui mesure le vent,”’ 


par Philibert Joseph Le Roux, 1718—when 
Sterne was five years old—s.v. Brebis. The 
1786 edition omits the dots over the e in 
‘tondue,’’ and the word “‘lui.’”’ See also 
‘The Treasure of the French and English 
Languages,’ by Lewis Chambaud, Srd edit., 
1766 (two years earlier that the first edition 
of ‘A Sentimental Journey ’). 

Le Roux de Liney in ‘ Le Livre des Pro- 
verbes Frangais,’ sec. edit. 1859, vol. 1. p. 16, 
gives : 

Dieu mesure le froid & la brebis tondue. 
Ou; 

Dieu donne le froid selon la robbe. 

(Henry Estienne, Prémices,’ etc., p. 47), xvie 
siécle, (according to Brunet, published 1594). 

There are translations of these proverbs in 
‘Outlandish Proverbs, selected by Mr. G. H.’ 
(i.e. George Herbert), 1640. I am quoting 
from Camden Hotten’s reprint of ‘ Mus- 
arum Deliciz,’ etc. (no date, ¢. 1875), the 
last part of vol. ii. : 

No. 33. God sends cold, according to Cloathes. 

No. 867. To a close shorne sheepe, God gives 
wind by measure. 
with the 


Sterne takes a slight liberty 
“e lamb > 


French proverb by substituting 
for “‘ sheep.’? 

As to marks of quotation the printers 
appear to have exercised their own discre- 
tion. In the 1775 edition of ‘ The 
of Laurence Sterne,’ ‘‘God tempers 
wind” only is in italics. In the 1809 edi- 
tion of ‘A Sentimental Journey’ the whole 
saying is in italics. It is the same in the 
edition of 1823, printed at Derby. 

In J. Janin’s translation, Paris, no date, 


kta : Spebot : | they do close behind, and very little before. 
see ‘ Dictionnaire Comique, Satyrique, etc.,’ | ae ma J ” ° 


” has no sign of 


| quotation. 
the | 


I find that some parts of what I have 
written appeared at 9 S. i. 491; ii. 136. 
At the latter reference Sterne is accused of 
being ‘‘ an unscrupulous poacher.’’ It was 


) ; | scarcely poaching to put into the mouth of 
In the efforts made by Cecil to | 
Parker | 


« French girl a version of an old French 
proverb. The same correspondent says, “ it 
is not usual, if at all customary, to shear 
lambs.’’ I find the following in ‘ The 
Universal Sportsman: or, Nobleman, Gen- 
tleman, and Farmer’s Dictionary,’ by Wil- 
liam Augustus Osbaldiston, Dublin (1799), 
p. 423: Some shear their lambs also, which 
” 


Ropert PrIerpornr. 


Sterne puts a proverbial saying in 
Maria’s mouth. In Henri Estienne’s ‘ Les 
Prémices,’ p. 47 (1594), it is given in the 


form ‘‘ Dieu mesure le froid a la_ brebis 
tondue.’’ George Herbert in his ‘ Jacula 


Prudentum; or Outlandish Proverbs, Sen- 


| tences, ete.’ (1640) has ‘“‘ To a close shorn 


sheep, God gives wind by measure.” 


| See W. F. H. King’s ‘Classical and 
| Foreign Quotations’ and John Bartlett’s 


(RESTS AND HELMETS IN HER- 


| 


‘Familiar Quotations.’ 
Epwarp BeEnsty. 


[I would refer 


“  ALDRY (exlvii. 82). 


“G. O’F. to representations of crested helmets 


'on Great Seals, and to 


examples of 
One 


such 
crested helmets as are still preserved. 


| of these is the helmet worn by the Earl of 


Surrey at the Battle of Flodden, now in 
Framlingham Church, Suffolk. On this the 


| lion statant of the Howards looks straight 
| forward, and I know of no evidence for the 


bearing of a crest in any other position. 


| The system, peculiar to British heraldry, of 


indicating rank by the angle at which the 


helmet is depicted is responsible for uncer. 
‘tainty regarding the correct position of the 


Works | 
the | 


crest, and for the absurdities pointed out by 
Woodward and other writers. 

A leader was recognizable by the enemy 
rather from the charges on _ iis shield, 
repeated, perhaps, on his jupon and horse- 
furniture, than from his crest, which served 
as a mark of identification rather to his own 
immediate followers. (iCrests are not very 


distinctive ornaments. | Examples of the 
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lion, statant, passant, and rampant, 
numerous, and at least two families, prob- 
ably more, bear a rock proper as crest. AIL 
followers except the very few immediately 
behind a leader in the field would see his 
crest more or less in profile. 

T. W. Hate. 


The Athenaeum. 


RMS IN ASTON ROWANT CHURCH 
-* (cxlvii. 82).—The second coat mentioned 
by the Rev. T. D. Hickes is probably. a dif- 
ferenced coat of the Courtenays: Or, three 
torteaux, a bendlet compony argent and 
azure. 

I regret that I am unable to identify the 
first coat. 

T. W. Hate. 
HERALDIC: IDENTIFICATION OF 
ARMS (exlvii. 82).—The arms described 
by HespPeRIAN are those of a man and his 
two wives, marshalled in the usual manner. 

lL regret that I cannot identify the first 
coat. A coat similar to it, but with the 
tinctures reversed, viz., Or, three crescents, 
each enclosing an estoile gules, was borne 
by the family of Bateman; and another 
coat closely resembling it, viz., Gules, three 
crescents, each enclosing a cross crosslet 
fitchée or, by the family of Pinney, of Bet- 
tiscombe, Co. Dorset. 

Of the two coats on the sinister I cannot 
identify the upper one, but a coat similar 
to it, viz., Gules, a griffin segreant or, a 
chief ermine, was borne by the family of 


Short. The lower coat—Parted per pale, 
argent and sable, three crescents counter- 


changed—is that of the family of Topcliff, 
of Cos. Lincoln and Norfolk. 
T. W. Hara. 

LDERSHOT , HANTS (exlvii. 64).— 
“i Mr. Sire has indicated that the name 
of the great camp has had variations. I 
think he will find that it was originally 
‘*Alreschute.’’ According to F. J, Baigent, 
the county historian, who made a compila- 
tion, it was ‘‘ Alreschute’’ in 1290. An 
episcopal mandate in 1398 has ‘‘ Alder- 
shote’’; in 1400 we have ‘‘Alreschote’’ In 
a will dated April, 1511, a gentleman 
named Awbrey gave instructions for burial 
in the church of St. Michael the Archangel, 
in ‘“* Aldershot.’? In 1517 it was ‘‘ Capella 
de Aldershot ’’; and ‘‘ Aldershote’’ in the 
Record of St. Cross Hospital. At the begin- 


ning of the last century it was ‘‘Aldershot’’ | 


are | 


in Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ the Parish Reg. 
| ister of Wickham, Hants, and Manning and 
Bray’s ‘ History of Surrey.* 

In The Gentteman’s Magazine of 1865 it 
is stated that a writer in a weekly publica. 
tion had characterized as ignorant people 
who wrote the name with a single t. (he 
Times then began to spell the name ‘‘Alder- 
shott,’’ and it was thus spelled in all off- 
cial documents. I remember reading in a 
newspaper paragraph some thirty years ago 
that the Army authorities by official notice 
intimated that in future the name ‘‘Alder- 
shot ’’ would be deprived cf the second t. 

The Gentleman’s Magazinz in 1865, com- 
mented: ‘‘‘ Aldershott’ is a mere bar- 
barism, like the ‘ Dovor’ which a local 
authority attempted to establish a few years 
ago.” 

The district, having no coat-of-arms of 
its own, adopted a design of an Alder-tree 
surmounted by three piles of cannon-shot. 
This has been described as ‘‘ good punning, 
but bad heraldry.’’ ; 

H, Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 

(Ort MONEY (exlvii. 9, 70).—It may be 
of interest to you to hear that the 

the colt’’ - still 
Having learned to 


old custom of ‘ shoeing 
/obtains in Hampshire. 


|take my part in ringing simple changes 
/on the sweet-toned Tichborne bells, I was 
| told that I must be shod. I made some 


| laughing reply, having no idea what thie 
| speaker meant. But shortly afterwards, 
| about Christmas-time, two years ago, the 
| ringers called at the Rectory. One of them 
| had brought a hammer and some nails. I 
| was asked to hold up my foot, and was duly 
|‘* shod.’”? Refreshments were then provided 
jand I was formally congratulated on hav- 
| ing become one of ‘‘ the Tichborne Ringers.” 
St. Andrew’s, Tichborne, has been recently 
referred to in The Times as ‘“‘a Saxon 
Church in danger.’””’ We are endeavouring 
to-raise funds for the preservation of this 
interesting and venerable building. 
CHartes H. CoNnyBeare. 


\ ILKING CALLS (exlvi. 84, 122, 161, 

347; exlvii. 72).—As a boy in Durham 
T frequently heard the cows called up at 
| milking-time by the milk-maids or servant- 
|lads shouting what I made out to be 
| ‘* Cush-hope! Cush-hope!’’ It may, how- 
lever, have been intended for ‘‘ Cush-howp.’ 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
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ERRY AND MEAD (exlvit. 83).—Perry, | 
or as it is sometimes called, pear-wine, | 

is still made in the counties of Worcester, | 
Hereford, Gloucester, Somerset and Devon. 
In Worcester perry making is chiefly a 
home industry, and a pear is used which is 
so astringent as to be inedible. 
better qualities of this beverage pears and 
crab-apples are mixed, and this perry is 
said to be used for the adulteration 
cheap champagne (Nelson’s ‘fincyclopzedia.’ ) 
Some years ago, when I lived in South 
Staffordshire, perry could be bought in 
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| Honors and Knights’ Fees. Vol. Il. Chester: 


For the | 


of | 


small stone bottles similar to those in which | 


what is known as ‘“‘ stone ginger beer’”’ is 
retailed. This was, as far as I recollect, 
the Worcester variety. 

Although mead is not consumed much in 
England it is still a fairly popular beverage 
in Northern Europe, that 
from cowslip honey being 


, 


considered 


manufactured | 


superior to that made from heather honey. | 


Metheglin, although another name _ for 
mead, more properly indicates a medicated 
or spiced form of the drink. 

The word ‘‘ metheglin ”’ 
ically connected with the word ‘‘ mead,’’ as 
it is an adaptation of the Welsh meddyglyn, 
which is derived from meddyg: healing, 
and Ulyn: liquor, and thus means ‘‘ medi- 
cated drink ’’ (‘ Encycl. Brit.’) 

Farmers may still brew beer 
employees conditionally upon the occupa- 
tion of a house not exceeding £10 annual 
value; and other persons occupying houses 
not exceeding £15 annual value are also 
exempt from the beer duty. Not many, 


for their 


| defence of the Welsh border. 


is not etymolog- | 


lof Ranulf the sixth earl. 


however, avail themselves of the privilege | 


for economical reasons. 


The following, taken from an unpublished | 


Cookery Book of 1673, which has _ been 
appearing in The Histery Teacher’s Miscel- 
lany during the past few months, may 
interest J. E. G. as showing how our for- 
hears made mead: 


To Make Mead. 


| 
| references 
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The Library. 


Huntingdon. By William Farrer. Spottis- 
woode, Ballantyne & Co., for the Author. 
£1 Is. net). 

HE title-page outlines the scope of this en- 

terprise as “an attempt to identify the 
component parts of certain honors and to trace 
the descent of the Tenants of the same who 
held by Knight’s service or serjeantry from 
the eleventh to the fourteenth century.” 
Students are already grateful to Dr. Farrer for 
his first volume. It is to be noted, by the way, 
that the list of corrigenda for this is extra- 
ordinarily small, considering the multitude of 
the facts recorded. 

The honors of Chester and Huntingdon, as 
everyone knows, have a position of their own. 
The immense and widely dispersed lands 
wrested from the English earls to increase the 


| effective power of Hugh of Avranches were 


part of the Norman Kings’ schemes for the 
Huntingdon has 
an important place in the hhistory of the 
relations between England and Scotland. The 
honor, with the heiress, then widow of Simon 
de Senlis, passed into the hands of David of 
Scotland by the gift of Henry I. The total 
service due from Huntingdon is estimated at 
about 95 Knights. The total for the honor 
of Chester would appear to be approximately 
250 Knights—this being next in magnitude to 
the honor of Gloucester with which Henry I 
set up his natural son Robert. 

Among the notes in the Introduction to the 
honor of Chester is a useful table of descent 
and the division of the honor after the death 
Among those on 
Huntingdon are some useful remarks on the 
question whether Simon de Senlis was earl 
of Northampton. 

The body of the work takes one by one the 
several places, and recites in order, with 
for each, statements concerning 
them and their holders to be found in original 
sources, and in trustworthy authors. Here we 


| see the Middle Ages, the rock whence we were 
| hewn, as it were, through a magnifying glass. 


Take one quart and a quarter of a pint of | 


swarme honey to a gallon of water, let it bee | 
scalding hhott before you putt in your honey, | 
then mixed together and putt it up into a! 
crocke, with a bundle of time and such spices | 
as you think fitteing, then take 
and make tests of it and spread them with 


a manchett | 


ale yest layeing them on the toppe of the | 


Crocke, soe many as will cover the liquor and | 
soe cover it close with a linnen and woollen 
cloath, and soe lett it stand neare 
it may bee kept warme 3 or 4 

it up. 


HR. Askew. 


An Amharic Reader. By J. P. Eadie. (Cam- 


bridge University Press. 12s. 6d. net.) 
AJOR EADIE tells us in his Preface that 
he collected the material for this reading 
book in Addis Abeba in 1923 from literate 
Amharas, notes on unusual words having been 
made in Abyssinia, though the translation 
was done in India during 1914. This is an im- 
portant service rendered to Amharic students 
who, by the nature of things, are somewhat 


a fire where | stinted of stuff to work with. We would also 
days, then hottie | offer our admiring congratulations to the Cam- 
| bridge University Press upon the printing of 
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the Amharic text. The author, in his gram- 
matical comments, systematically refers to Arm- 
bruster. A few historical notes are supplied. 
This book is not without interest for readers 
who have no concern with Amharic itself. 
The stories might well be noted by the folk- 
lorist, who will also find good the “‘ descriptive 
essay ” entitled ‘ the Regulations of the Thief- 
searcher.’ The lover of curious proverbs and 
phrases will find his account in almost every 
page. The “blameless Ethiopians,’ whom 
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everyone feels to be about when Abyssinia is | 
the topic, in fact are quite irrelevant; but a} 
whiff of antiquity seems to play round these | 


pages derived from the strange Africa of the 
early Christian centuries. 


The Hand of Glory, and Further Grandfathers 
and Legends of Highwaymen and 
Collected by the late R. Blakebor- 
Edited by J. Fairfax-Blakeborough. 

(Grant Richards. 7s 64. net). 


HE eighteenth and nineteenth century folk- 
lore of civilised countries deserves, perhaps, 
more attention than it receives. 
tion between surviving primitive 
superstitions of contemporary or recent growth, 
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—_ 


ment, contains the four magic circles of li 
things which move opposite ways—here hag- 
worms, ravens, owls, and night-jars. Nor must 
we omit to mention the two poems in dialect, 
grim and forcible productions (though each g 
little too long), teeming with lore. These 
witch-stories set one wondering, as_ Charleg. 
Lamb wondered, at the boldness or obtusenegg. 
of our ancestors, “ Amidst the universal belief 
that these wretches were :n league with the 
author of all evil, holding hell tributary to 
their muttering, no simple Justice of the 
Peace seems to have serene issuing, no silly 
Headborough serving, a warrant upon them,” 
The coaching and highwaymen legends are 


| very spirited—especially that of the Leeming. 
; Lane highwayman and the pretty tale of ‘ the 


| ton of manuscript was left by his father. 


Coach Ghost.’ The one which gives its title to. 
the book is also good. 

Mr. Farrrax-BiakesorovueH tells us that over a 
We 
hope he may decide to continue sifting this. 


| huge accumulation, and give more of it to the 


| public. 
Contamina- | 
beliefs, | 


and recollection of actual events—whether local | 


or of historical importance—produces a highly 
curious medley, and offers problems more com- 


plicated, and perhaps more interesting, than | 


those of pure ancient folk-lore. 


If the stories | 


in this book render to any appreciable extent | 


(and we gather they do) the method and vocab- 


ulary of the narrator from whom they were} 


taken down, they also illustrate the influence | ‘ 


of fiction upon unsophisticated minds, with a | 


general effect which has sometimes reminded 
us of ‘The Young Visiters.’ The witch is the 
heroine of this lore; and Richard 
borough, we are told, was inclined to believe 


Blake- | 


that her boast of occult powers was not alto- | 


gether rodomontade. A witch-story occasion- 
ally has a definite date, and one not beyond 
the memory of persons living at the time it 
was taken down. Such, for example, is ‘ Pen- 
nock’s Curse,’ which belongs to the first decade 
of the nineteenth century. It would have keen 
a good plan to give the date when each story 
was procured. We suppose it was not syste- 
matically noted by the collector, and therefore 
is lost. ‘ Pennock’s Curse’ contains details 
about a “‘seeing crystal ’ in one of the diamond- 
shaped panes of a cobbler’s window, brought 
thither, it was supposed, at the time of the 
Dissolution, from Easby or Jervaulx by a priest 
who came to settle at the village. In this 
tale, too, we meet with the loaf floated cn 
water to detect the drowned—as M. Kumagusu 
Minakata has recently shown us the cock is 
used in Japan, and as was the perforated 
loaf called St. Nicholas in the rural regions 
‘The Maid of the Golden 

” a strange conglomeration of types of 
story, in which the ballad is probably an eie- 





To the present selection he has added 
a number of valuable notes, and the volume ig. 
adorned with woodcuts designed by Wyndham 
Paine. 





Books to BE Noten. 

“Horace: A New Interpretation.’ 
bald Y. Campbell. (Methuen. 

‘Plutarch Lied. By Jean 

Translated by Jeffery HE. 

Richards. 7s 6d. net). 

Aeronautical Prints and Drawings,’ with 

Text by Lieut.-Colonel Lockwood Marsh. 

(Halton and Truscott Smith. £3 3s.) 

“Les Sources frangaises de Goldsmith.” Par 
Arthur Lytton Sells. (Paris: Champion). 

“ Eastern Bengal Ballads : Mymensingh.’ Com- 
piled and edited by Dineschandra Sen. Rai 
Bahadur. 

“The Supreme Court in United States His- 
tory.’ By Charles Warren. (Boston: Little, 


Brown & Co. $18 net). 
The Sanskrit Drama.’ By Professor Berrie- 
dale Keith. (Oxford University Press: £f 


1s. net). 


By Archi- 

12s. 6d. net). 
de Pierrefeu. 
Jeffery. (Grant 


In Tae Press. 


Messrs. Allen and Unwin will publish next 
month ‘ Rahel Morpurgo and Contemporary 
Hebrew Poets in Italy,’ by Nina Salaman. 
This is one of the series of lectures on 
mediaeval and modern Italy, organized by 
Cambridge University in celebration of the 
sixth centenary of the death of Dante. 

Messrs. John Lane are publishing next month 
a work in two volumes, containing more 
than 500 illustrations by the late Sir Frank 
Crisp, entitled ‘ Mediaeval Gardens: “ Flow- 
ery Medes” and Other Arrangements of 
Herbs, Flowers and Shrubs grown in the 
Middle Ages.’ 
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